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shows that freedmen must have formed a considerable part of the popu-
lation.112
Such as they were, they were entrusted with much of the education of
Maryland.
At least two-thirds of the little education we receive [it was said in 1773] are
derived from instructors who are either indented servants or transported
felons; not a ship arrives either with redemptioners or convicts, in which
schoolmasters are not as regularly advertised for sale as weavers, tailors or any
other trade, with little difference than I can hear of, excepting perhaps that the
former do not usually fetch so good a price as the latter.113
The status of the schoolmaster was often so very low that this is hardly
to be wondered at. It is related, however, that about 1776 one Palfrenan
was bought at Williamsburg by a Colonel Preston as a tutor for his
family, who was a poet and scholar, a friend and correspondent of Dr
Johnson and the learned Mrs Carter.114
The war (1776-83) stopped this emigration. It went on afterwards
but was discouraged in England and certainly diminished. It continued,
however, from Ireland and Germany. The traffic from Ireland to
Pennsylvania was carried on under terrible conditions by ship captains
known as White Guinea Men, but by 1796 Hibernian and German
societies had been formed in America to protect indentured servants.115
"White servitude did not come to an end in Maryland till 1819, and in
Pennsylvania it continued even later.116
The American historian of white servitude in Maryland considers
that 'by drawing off the superfluous population of Europe, it did more
to lessen pauperism and crime than all die laws on the Statute Books'.
It was certainly an economic advantage to America, probably to the
peasants of Germany, Switzerland and Ireland, and it was a safety-valve
for London, But it is a nice question in the eighteenth century whether
the net result of the laws on the statute books was to encourage or dis-
courage pauperism and crime. In England undoubtedly the laws relating
to imprisonment for debt encouraged both and also emigration, which
was complained of as a drain on the population of the country. This
form of emigration, possible without expense or premeditation, founded
on false hopes, promoted by the wiles of office-keepers, must have been
a temptation to those in temporary difficulties as well as a real resource